LEGISLATION  FOR  THE  NEW  LONDON
draft into a Bill. That done, they were to 'manage and direct
the prosecution of this great Affaire* so that it might be pre-
ferred to Parliament with all speed.1
The draft Bill was a curious mixture of positive reforms,
prohibitions designed to help the rebuilding by hindering
activities elsewhere, and matters reserved to the City's discre-
tion. To contemporaries it was a triumph for the moderate
reformers, to posterity it is a valuable example of the outlook
of the times. Inspired solely by the past, it made no attempt
whatsoever to anticipate the needs of the future. The changes
were those which experience showed to be necessary. Most of
them related to streets and to buildings, and in most instances
adaptation to the changing needs of traffic was the cause. The
improvements designed by the Act of 1662 were to be carried
out, and the City was to decide on the remedy for less glaring
faults in lay-out when the surveyors' map had been completed.2
The difficulties caused to traffic by the massive conduits were
to be met by giving the City power to contract them or to take
them out of the high streets altogether, and the old evil of bows
and jutties was to be abolished by the establishment of a regular
and uniform street frontage. A bolder course was adopted for
improving the system of paving. Control was to pass from the
local authorities to the City itself, and with control the essential
powers of supervision and taxation. A definite breach with the
past, this was a landmark in the movement towards centralized
control. By an obvious corollary, spouting gutters were also
to be abolished. In future they were to be replaced by pipes
down the sides of the houses, designed to convey the water
directly into the channels in the streets.
These were all obvious remedies for long recognized faults.
Evelyn was not writing as a pioneer when he declared 'That
1 The draft Bill and the orders about it are to be found in Jor.t 46, ff. 132-4.
2 The last of the clauses, "which I presume to have been added in the Council,
stipulated for care that alleys should be as few as possible and that such courts as were
built might have cart-passage into them - this last being a significant side-light on the
difficulty of disposing of semi-liquid refuse when the dirt-carts could not get near
to the houses.
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